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IVERT Engliſhman, who has 
the leaſt acquaintance with the 
hiſtory of his own country for 

the laſt ten years, cannot deny his ſuf- 
frage to the patriotiſm and abilities of 
the Great C r, during that period. 
When we reflect upon the dejected ſtate 
B of 
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of the nation, at the time of the coali- 
tion of parties in 1757, after the lofs 
of Minorca, the poltroonery of Byng, 
and the defeat of Braddock in America; 
it is with aſtoniſhment we ſee the repu- 
tation of the nation almoſt inſtantane- 
ouſly recovered, and its glory expand- 


ing itſelf to every corner of the globe 


in two campaigns; ſo as to render the 
year 1759 the moſt merhorable of any 
in the Britiſh annals. 


Theſe facts are lo recent; "Dar it 
would be unneceſſary to dwell upon 
them, or, indeed, to mention them, 
if they did not at the ſame time 
clearly point out the ſource; of our ſuc- 
ceſſes ; which, . from the moment Mr. 
P reſumed his ſhare in the ad n, 
flowed in one continned though rapid 
ſtream : nay, ſuch was the force of the 
current; -that it could not even be 
ſtopped after he retired from power, 
but 
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but ſtill bore down the oppoſition and 
united efforts of our enemies in the 
Weſt Indies and North America as well 
as in Europe. 


Such, then, may we conſider the 
immediate benefits that have been de- 
rived to this nation from the ſuperior 
abilities of Mr. P-, whoſe conduct as 
been ſtrictly uniform, from the time 
he firſt appeared in the He of 
C— s, till this very hour, when, 
being no longer able to attend, in the 
manner that would be agreeable to 
him, the fatigue and buſineſs of that 
H e, he has at length condeſcend- 
ed to accept of a P. ge. 

The ſubject of theſe ſheets 1s to 
point out this uniformity of conduct, 
and to ſhew that his motives for quit- 
ting the lower H- for a ſeat in the 
upper, are neither mercenary nor am- 
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bitious, but fully conſiſtent with that 


patriotiſm which he always has, and, 


ever will profeſs. 


It has often been urged againſt him, 


by the little ſcribblers of the day, who 


are glad to eat at any man's expence, 
that his firſt ſetting out in life was a 
ſtrong proof of at leaſt his want of 
conſiſtency; for that, after receiving 


the ducheſs of Marlborough's legacy 


of ten thouſand pounds, upon the con- 
dition of never accepting of any place 
under the government, he no ſooner 
became poſſeſſed of this handſome be- 
queſt, than he liſted himſelf under the 
min- | banner, and never oppoſed 


any object they had in view, but rode 


with the Pelham-bit for many years, 


Theſe ſhort- ſighted anta goniſts run 
away with the letter, and loſe the ſpi- 
rit of the argument. It is true, that 


e | 

her grace bequeathed this legacy to the 
Great C r upon condition that he 
ſhould not accept of any place under 
the government; but then her meaning 
was, certainly, wnleſs be could be of ſer- 
vice to his country; and that he has been 
of great ſervice to his country, has al- 
ready been made very evident; ſo that 
this pretended objection to his conduct 
ſerves only to illuſtrate it. 


His conduct in the beginning of the 
laſt German war, when he oppoſed the 
ſending a ſingle man or a ſingle gui- 
nea to Germany, comparing it to a 
mill-ſtone round Britannia's neck ; and 
his afterwards changing his opinion in 
this reſpect, and ſo bountifully aſſiſt- 
ing the king of Pruſſia; is another 
ſubject for thoſe ſnarlers to comment 
upon. And whillt they attempt hu- 
morouſly to account for this recanta- 
tion, by attributing it to a defe& in 

the 


a 


the Great C------ r's optics, who miſ- 
took a cork-jacket for a mill-fone, they 
prove their heads to be ſtill more 
ponderous and impenetrable than the 
latter, or their judgments lighter than 
the former, ſwimming only upon tHe 
ſurface of all reaſoning, argument, and 
ratiocination. 


Could they not conceive, thata change 
of circumſtances may at any time give 
a ſanction to a change of meaſures ? 
Though 3t was certainly prudent in 
us to avoid entering into any German 
connexions, ſo long as the ballance of 
power and the proteſtant cauſe were in 
no danger of being ſubverted, as the 
Germans might, if they choſe it, cut 
their own - throats at their own ex- 
pence ; yet, when the king of Pruſſia 
(the bulwark of proteſtantiſm in the 
empire) was not only attacked, but a 

conſpiracy entered into againſt him by 
the 


WEE 
the great powers of Germany and the 
North, there could be no farther de- 
bate concerning the part we were to 
at; and we could not too chearfully 
or too bountifully ſupply him, conſi- 
dering he has ever been, and ever will 
be, our conſtant friend and ally, as 
well as that of religion. 


Many more arguments, if theſe 
were not ſufficient, might be adduced, 
to prove the rectitude of his conduct 
upon this occaſion ; to which might 
be ſubjoined the example of all his 
predeceſſors from the time of the Re- 
volution, who. certainly could not, 
every one, be miſtaken in their politi- 
cal maxims, or purſue a phantom, and 
graſp a ſhadow, for almoſt a whole 
century: No; the ballance of fer cannot 
be a mere chimera, or elſe there is a po- 
litical ignis fatuus, that has never yet been 
accounted for, and has conſtantly miſ- 
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guided all our miniſters during this 
period. ; 


The motives for his giving up the 
ſeals in 1761, were at that time, and 
ſtill are, ſo. well known, that it were 
almoſt needleſs to recapitulate them ; 
however, as ſome attempts have been 
made to miſrepreſent them, it will be 
neceſlary to ſtate them here, as they 
appeared to every impartial man. The 
Family Compact had been juſt concluded 
between the two branches of the houſe 
of Bourbon upon the French and 
Spatuſh thrones. The pernicious ten- 
dency of this alliance to Great Britain 
was then a profound ſecret to eve- 
ry man in England but the Great 
C------r: he had obtained a copy of 
it, by a method that has been ſince 
made public, and he therefore ſtrenu- 
ouſly urged the neceſſity of vigorous 
operations againſt the Spaniards, and 
| the 
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the "attacking their regiſter-ſhips and 
galleons, upon their return to Europe, 
previous to a declaration of war; as 
they would thereby be incapacitated, 
for want of ſailors and ſpecie, to pur- 
ſue it afterwards, or aſſiſt their ſecret 
allies the French. The counſellors who 
oppoſed this meaſure, were then un- 
acquainted with the motives for the 
Great C--.----r's reſolution or advice; and 
all the ſatisfaction they could obtain 
from him upon this head, was, that 
be had then in bis pocket, what would after- 
wards vindicate the meaſure, and prove lis 
judgment and counſel to be well founded. 
This ißſe dixit was conſidered as too 
vague an aſſertion, and the meaſure 
was not purſued; in conſequence of 
which he threw up his employments, 
and retired, The k---g, however, thought 
proper to requite his paſt ſervices with 
a — of three thouſand pounds 
be a year, 


a year, and beſtow a e upon 
his lady and ſon. 


The political critics of that time 


failed not to avail themſelves of this 


retreat from office, to prove the over- 
bearingneſs, the obſtinacy, and pre- 


ſumption of the Great C.- r; they 


repreſented his acceptance of a penſi- 
on as inconſiſtent with all his former 
pretenſions, and as derogatory to the 
patriotic character he had hitherto 


ſupported, though at the ſame time 


they were compelled to applaud his 
virtue, in refuſing a peerage, Wen 
was then offered to him. 


Theſe ſhallow politicians were then 
ignorant of the foundation of that 
advice which he gave, and the pre- 
ſumption which they attributed to him 
was therefore deſtroyed. We were 

all 


„ 
all indeed ignorant that he could have 
communicated any thing of conſe- 
quence upon this head, and were 
therefore the more ſurprized that he 
ſhould not have inſtructed the other 
members of the council, ſince in that 
caſe they muſt certainly have been 
convinced of the rectitude of the mea- 
ſure; but he had doubtleſs his pri- 
vate reaſons for his conduct, which 
will one time or other be made pub- 
lic, and the world will then be con- 
vinced of the propriety of his beha- 
viour upon the occaſion. 


As to his accepting of the penſion, 
theſe who upbraid him with this con- 
deſcenſion, are only envious that they 
do not participate the enjoyment of it 
with him; for indeed it was a compli- 
ment that could not well be refuſed 
from the hand that made it; and we 
have had but one inſtance of its be- 
C 2 ing 


1 
ing rejected within our memory. But 
if the D--- of N----- was ſo impru- 
dent as to refuſe it, we well know 
that the glory hewould derive to him- 


ſelf therefrom is greatly diminiſhed, 


by the little value he in general ſets 
upon money. 


5 beg the ſelf denial which Mr. P. ſo 
powerfully evinced in refuſing a peer- 
age at that time, muſt wipe away every 
the ſmalleſt ſlur that could be thrown 
upon him, for any other part of his 
conduct, ſuppoſing it even to be well 
grounded. Convinced that he might 
ſtill be of ſervice to his country in 
the H—e of C-----s, the coronet had 
no charms for him; and in oppoſition 


to the conduct of Mr. P----It----y, he 
gloriouſly withſtood the temptation, and 


retired from power . ſtill a ample Cl- 
tizen, 


| Cincinnat US 
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. Cincinnatus like, he practiſed thoſe 

virtues in private which he enforced 

in public, and as a firſt and neceſſary 
ſtep towards domeſtic economy, he 

retrenched all ſuperfluous expences, of 

- which the world had a ſtriking proof, 

in the public ſale of two of his 

coach-horſes. A man who is thus ſu- 

perior to luxury, and as he himſelf 

expreſſes it can live upon an egg, muſt 
be above all mercenary temptation, 

all pecuniary influence. | 


His late conduct in the H—e of 
C-------8, with reſpect to the American 
Stamp Act has been by ſome conſtrued 

into oſtentatious popularity, as they 
pretend, that he might have enforced 
the ſame arguments againſt the paſs- 

ing of the bill, as he did in favour { 
of the repeal of the act, and by that 
means have prevented the many bick- 
4 erings, 
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erings, tumults in America, and ill- 
blood at home, that was occafioned 
thereby. But has he not ſince told 
us, that © when the reſolution was 
« taken in the H----e to tax America, 
« he was ill in bed; and if he could 
« have endured to have been carried 
* in his bed, ſo great was the agita- 
« tion of his mind for the conſe- 
« quences; he would have ſolicited 
« ſome kind hand to have laid him 
« down on that floor, to have borne 
« his teſtimony againſt it?” 


After this can any impartial man 
ſuppoſe that his illneſs was imagina- 
ry, or that he then remained ſilent to 
have a future opportunity of diſplay- 
ing his patriotiſm to greater advan- 
tage, or reaping the full harveſt of 
his popularity, as well here as through- 


out all America, where he is univer- 
ſally 
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ſally venerated, adulated, - and will (as 
ſoon as his ſtatues are finiſhed) be a- 
dored ? | | 


The gratitude of the Americans for 
this maternal condeſcenſion, in the re- 
peal of the Stamp Act, may be col- 
lected from the late ſpeeches of the 
governors of the provinces. 


Mr. Bernard governor of the pro- 
vince of Maſſachuſet's bay, in New 
England, in his ſpeech of the 29th of 
May laſt, expreſſes himſelf in theſe 
words: * | 

« It were to be wiſhed that a veil 
© could be drawn over the late diſ- 
e graceful ſcenes. But that cannot be 
« done 'till.a better temper and under- 
« ſtanding ſhall prevail in general than 
. * ſeems to be at preſent, if we can 
« judge from ſome proceedings, which 
« I fear, 


4. 


ho procured its repeal. But the 
inflammation of this country is 4 
grand object with ſome perſons; 
and neither the indulgence of par- 
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„government, nor the exigency of 
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I fear, when known at home, will 
« afford matter of triumph to thoſe 
« who were for maintaining the Stamp 


A&, and ſorrow and concern to thoſe 


liament, nor the moderation of 


the times, have as yet been able to 
put a ſtop to that purſuit. Every 


one who hears me can more or leſs 
give teſtimony of the mildneſs and 
moderation of my adminiſtration; 


how much I have endeavoured to re- 
move and prevent diſtinctions of men 


and diviſions of parties; and ho- 


little I have interpoſed my judgment 


againſt the ſenſe of the councils over 


which I have preſided. But when 
the government is attacked in form; 
when there is a profeſt intention to 

deprive 


(a) 


s deprive it of its beſt and moſt able 
« ſervants, whoſe only crime is their 
fidelity to the crown; I cannot be 
« indifferent, but find myſelf obliged 
« to exerciſe every legal and conſtitu- 
« tional power to maintain the king's 
« authority againſt this ill judged and 
ill timed oppugnation of it !” 


It ſhould not however be inferred 
from hence, as ſome raſh politicians 
3 have done, that the more you grant 
the Americans, the more they will re- 
auire, and that every conceſſion on our 
parts is but ſowing the ſeeds of freſh 
complaints on theirs. It is true that 
Mr. G---lle, in his ſpeech, ſeems to 
be much of this opinion, where he 
g ſays, © Ungrateful people of Ame-. 
r rica! Bounties have been extended 
«to them. While I had the honour 
to ſerve the crown, while you your- 
= * ſelves were loaded with an enormous 
D « debt, 
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debt, you have given bounties on 
& their lumber, on their iron, their 
« hemp, and many other articles. You 


„have relaxed in their favour the 
t act of Navigation, that palladium of 
« the Britiſh commerce; and yer I 


„have been abuſed in all the public 
« papers as an enemy to the trade of 
« America.” 


1 


We ſhall dwell no longer upon Mr. 


Ps conduct with reſpect to the Ame- 


rican Stamp Act, as it has received ſuch 
univerſal applauſe, and can, therefore, 
require no apology ; but ſliall now con- 
fider, as the moſt immediate object of 
theſe ſheets, how far the farcaſms 
thrown out, and attacks made upon 
him, with reſpect to his refuſing a 
fhare in the adm------n, and his ac- 
ceptance of a peerage, are well ground- 


ed. | 
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It is inſinuated that the favourite has 


artfully caught him in the ſame trap 


by which Mr. Pulteney, afterwards Lord 
Bath, was enſnared in the year 17 41. 
when Sir Robert W-----le diſcovered that 
every man had his peculiar vanity, to 
gratify which he would ſacrifice every 
thing; nay; even the good of his 
country that this vanity in ſome was 
to be gratified by a ribbon, in others 
by a place, in others by a penſion, in 
others by a title and that there were 
ſome few ſo unreaſonable in their de- 
mands, that they would require ther, ; 
all—and yet (if expedient) this unreaz 


ſonableneſs was to be ſatisfied. . 


We well know indeed that Mr. 
Pulteney loſt all his popularity, all his 
influence as ſoon as he accepted of that 
peerage; and that he afterwards blamed 
his wife for his conduct, who would ne- 
ver let him reſt till ſhe was created a la- 
D 2 dy. 
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dy. But this could never be the caſe with 
Mr. P——, whoſe wife's ambition up- 


on this ſcore, if ſhe poſſeſſed any ſuch, 


was already ſatisfied; and ſhe was even 
certain, that her eldeſt ſon and his heirs 
would alſo be peers; ſo that this con- 
deſcenſion of Mr. P—— cannot be at; 
tributed to any curtain lecture. Nor 


is it reaſonable to be ſuppoſed, that he 


ever could be deluded by the favourite, 
fince he has given his opinion in pub- 
lic with reſpect to him ſo clearly: 
« When I ceaſed, (ſays he) to ſerve 
„ his M as a M—, it was not the 
# country of the man by which I was 


moved — but the man of that country 


* wanted wiſdom, and held principles 
% incompatible with freedom.” 


It is impoſſible, after ſuch a declara- 


tion, that Mr. p can ever ſubmit to 


engage in the fame adm——n with 
Lord B— ; and we willingly believe 
1 | that 
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that Lord retains the ſame ſen- 
timents as a Peer, that he did when a 
Commoner, or the infatuation of a co- 
ronet muſt be very ſtrange, if it can 
ever induce him to believe the ſame 
perſon he has thus repreſented, to be 
properly qualified to have a ſhare, di- 
realy or indirectly, in that adm——n, 
of which the Patriotic Cr is ſup- 
poſed to have the guidance. And 
4 yet the inſtance we have juſt mentioned 


| 1 of Lord Bath clearly proves, that coro- 
: WH nets may ſo ill fit ſome heads, as to 
. cover their eyes ſo effectually, and fo 
completely hood-wink them, that they 
5 cannot diſcover black from white. 
8 3 

But why ſhould this diſagreeable 

YZ compariſon be drawn between theſe 
two famous orators, merely becauſe 
O they accepted Somerſetſhire Titles? Let 
h uns rather believe, that the great C—r_ 
e has ated upon * different principles 
aTW. from 

g 
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from Mr, P-=—y, and that he will ill 
perſevere in oppoſing all Scottiſh 
Mrs, Scottiſh meaſures, and Scot- 
tiſh Favourites; and that he will be as 
great an ornament to the nation in the 
H——e of P>——s as he was in that of 
the C-. = 


We ſhould firſt. confider the exigen- 
cy of the times, and the neceſlity there 
Was for an able and upright Ad--—n, 
to give our deliberations at home, and 
our negociations abroad, ſuch weight 
and influence as they ever had under 
- a Cromwell and a- : that the 
Great C- r had been long ſolicited 
to accept of the lead in the ad n, 
and that he had hitherto refuſed jt 
from motives of the moſt upright in- 
tegrity-; be could not give them his . confi- 
dence, as it is a plant of a flnw growth in 
an aged boſem, and youth is the ſeaſon of 
credu/ity,--= This confidence, however, be: 
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ing quickly arrived at maturity, not- 
withſtanding youth ſtill remains *, the 
ſeafon of, credulity, he has, on account 
of his infirmities, which diſable him 
from attending the buſineſs of the 
H—e of , accepted of an 
eaſy finecure, that produces only three 
thouſand pounds a year. But let it 
not be imagined he intends to appro- 
priate this ſalary + to his own private 
uſe; for we have been previouſly told 
m print, that if ever he ſhould accept 
of any poſt under the gt, he 
would give up all pecuniary emolu- 
ments for the benefit of rhe ſtate. 


Next conſider his indiſpoſition, by 
which he was prevented attending the 
He at the time the Stamp Act was 
debating. The gout is well known 


-.'The D. of G. was the youngeſt man of 
any who campoſcd the then miniſtryy _ 
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had never loſt fight of his m 
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to be a very troubleſome diſorder; 
and, conſidering the many conferences 
he was obliged to aſſiſt at in town, 
the badneſs of the roads, the diſtance 
of his country-ſeat, the diſagreeable- 
neſs of often troubling a friend: in 
a word, conſidering his natural diſpo- 
ſition for tranquility, his averſion to 


the turbulence of party, and his anti- 
pathy to par— —y debate; it 


may fairly and reaſonably be conclud- 


. ed, that he accepted of a peerage merely 
for quietneſs ſake, and to avoid farther 


3 es bio 


It micht be e to this, that he 
— 
influence, if we are to judge by the 
negociations which have conſtantly 
taken place upon a m——— 1 change, 


at which he has never failed to aſſiſt; 
and that he would not otherwiſe have 


been ſo careful, in the conveyance of 
H yes 
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H—yes to Mr. W—le, as to make it an 
expreſs condition, that the bargain 
ſhould be null and void, in caſe he 
held any poſt under the gt during 
one year. 1 


* 


But ſhould we not conſider this, on 
the one hand, as the higheſt degree of 
condeſcenſion; and on the other, as a 
piece of foreſight worthy of ſo great a 
ſtateſman? Virtues are vices, ſeen 
through different optics; and what 
would have recommended him to the 
favour of every Engliſhman five years 
ago, is now attributed to him as his 
greateſt crime. 


Is not this as critical a period as 
when his ſervice was ſo much requir- 
ed, and when the loſs of it was ſo 
much lamented? Has the court of 
Spain paid the Manilla ranſom? Has 

b * that 
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that of France entirely demoliſhed 


Dunkirk ? Have not the French made 
infractions upon the coaſt of Africa? 
Are they not fitting out ſquadrons at 
Toulon and Breit? A war we muſt 
and ſhall have, and who ſo proper to 
conduct it as the Great C—=—=r, I 
mean lord ——? 


But ſuppoſing theſe inſults could be 
paſſed over, have we not occaſion for 
an able ſtateſman to regulate our do- ' 
meſtic affairs? Is there not another 
South Sea bubble in embryo ? Shall 
bulls and bears gull half the nation, 
and the gt remain quiet ſpecta- 
tors? It is well known, that the 
whole ftock of the E—— — 
C——— has been bought and ſold. 
twice in a day within this fortnight 
— and who are to be the ſufferers ? 
Many there muſt be, no doubt, and a. 


very 


(.32- ) 


very ſhort time will convince the dupes 
of their folly. | 


1 ſhall ſay nothing of the claims of 
the k— of P——, with reſpect to 
a ſhare of our conqueſts in America, as, 
were we immediately to yield them, 
agreeable to his deſire, it would be 
difficult for him to take poſſeſſion ; and 
ſtill more ſo to keep them with his 


ſmall fleet. 


Such then is the preſent critical 
ſtate of affairs, which rendered it ne- 
ceſlary to diſplace the greater part of 
the late m——ry, to make way for 
Mr. P—, and ſuch afliſtants as he 
ſhould chuſe to call in, to fill the va- 


cant poſts of g———t: all ſtaunch 


men and truſty, from the r 
of the Exer 0 the LEW P—— 
g—— of Scotland. | 


= 
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period Commoners ; ; but Mr, 8 
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And now I have mentioned the L— 
P—— S—— of Scotland, I canngt-avoid 
making a remark in this place, upon 
a common error that many perſons 


have adopted, which was, that it became 


neceſlary for Mr. P— to be created a 
peer, in order to hold that office in 


England. It might be ſaid, with equal 


propriety, that the Lords of the Admi- 


ralty, the Treaſury, or the Trade and 


Plantations, muſt all be peers, though 
it is certain that the majority of theſe 
Lords Commiſſioners are at - this very 


VI 


enjoying that poſt in Scotland, 


puts it out of all doubt. 


4 


But pad this — 2 been the 3 it 
would naturally occur to every obſerver, 
where was the neceſlity of the Great 


Cs accepting this poſt, lince it muſt 
2 be 


as By: fs 

be at the price of his popularity? He 
might have been equally ſerviceable to 
his K -- and country, as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, which poſt Mr. Pel- 
ham kept till his death, though he was 
always conſidered as the leading mini- 
ſter. I have therefore attributed his 
acceptance of a peerage to its juſt and 
real cauſe, ---- quietneſs ſake, and to avoid 
* farther importunity. 


I ſhall now take leave of the reader, 
having, I doubt not, fully cleared the 
late Great C——r from every injuri- 
ous imputation thrown upon his con- 
duct, which I have proved to have been 
every way and invariably conſiſtent with 
the character he always has ſupported, 


and that he may perſevere in the ſame 

noble plan, to the end of his days, for 

the glory of his reputation, and the 
| good, 


of a true Patriot and a great Stateſman; 


M59 
good and honour of his country, is the 
fincere with of the writer of theſe 
ſheets. rule f 
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